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$100-million building Campaign launched 


WwW: Concordia’s Board of 
Governors gave approval in 
principle to the university’s master 
space plan last April, they set the 
wheels in motion for an ambitious 
long-term building project. The 
recent capital campaign, which 
raised more than $77 million, has 
set the pace, and the momentum 
will be maintained with the launch 
of a $100-million building cam- 
paign to construct three new 
buildings and do a major refit of 
existing facilities. 


“The current lack of adequate 
facilities is preventing our Faculties 
from effectively meeting student 
demands, and it is hindering the 
growth of key programs,” said Rec- 
tor Frederick Lowy. “This obstacle 
to Concordia’s advancement has 
lasted long enough. It is time to 
build a Concordia for the future.” 

The campaign will begin with an 
appeal to the internal Concordia 
community. 

“Internal donations have an 
impact that greatly exceed their 


monetary value,” explained 
Robert Boivin, Advisor to the 
Concordia University Founda- 
tion. “Our participation will 
demonstrate to potential corpo- 
rate donors the confidence that 
we have in ourselves and our 
institution.” 

The internal fundraising appeal 
will begin this month with a series 
of presentations to faculty and staff 
in Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence, and Commerce and 
Administration. A series of meet- 


ings with other groups in the inter- 
nal community will follow. A high 
internal participation rate is 
expected. 

At the same time, instead of an 
appeal to the general public, the 
campaign will focus initially on a 
select group of donors, many of 
whom are Concordia alumni. Busi- 
nesses headed by Concordia 
graduates are on the canvassing 
list, as are major foundations. 

These major donors will be 
encouraged to leave their mark on 


the university by lending their 
name to a building, classroom, lab 
or other facility. 

In addition to the building cam- 
paign funds, $37 million has been 
approved by the provincial govern- 
ment, as promised, for getting out 
of rented properties. Another $13 
million will come from the recent 
capital campaign. Discussions with 
officials are also underway to 
secure additional government 
funding. (Also see Engineering on 
page 4) - BB 





Psychotherapists discuss 
what shouldn’t be disclosed 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


WwW Tony Soprano told Dr. 
Jennifer Melfi about the 
family business, she got more than 
she bargained for. She had to take 
a sudden vacation when it wasn’t 
even August. 

The motif underlying the popu- 
lar TV series The Sopranos, which 
has a mobster confiding to a psy- 
chotherapist, is timely. Thanks to 
mandatory reporting laws, thera- 
pists have become players in the 
affairs of the wider community, 
whether they like it or not, and 
they are beginning to examine 
what this means for their profes- 
sion. 

This is one of a number of issues 
to be examined at an international 
interdisciplinary conference called 
Confidentiality and Society: Psy- 
chotherapy, Ethics and the Law 
this weekend, and a number of 
Concordians are playing an active 
part. 

Mary Kay O'Neil is a member of 
the conference steering committee, 
and, with Professor William 


Bukowski, helped secure a 
$10,000 SSHRC grant for the con- 
ference and will be moderating two 
workshops. She is a psychoanalyst 
and an assistant professor in psy- 
chiatry at the University of 
Toronto, where she does research 
on emotional problems in young 
adults. She’s also a visiting scholar 
in Concordia’s Psychology Depart- 
ment, and is actively involved in 
ethical issues. 

Concordia Rector Frederick 
Lowy, Dr. O’Neil’s husband, is also 
a psychoanalyst, psychiatrist and 
ethicist, and will chair a plenary 
session. Anna Beth Doyle, from the 
Centre for Research in Human 
Development, housed in 
Concordia’s Psychology Depart- 
ment, will lead a post-panel 
workshop. 

Allannah Furlong, who has been 
a lecturer in psychology at 
Concordia and a coordinator of the 
former Loyola Centre for Interdis- 
ciplinary Studies, is now in private 
practice as a psychologist and psy- 
choanalyst. 

She has seen, over the past 


decade, “a rapid evolution in legis- 
lation” affecting her profession. She 
can list at least four cases during 
that period, most of them involv- 
ing sexual assault, which went all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
Canada over whether an accused 
should be allowed access to the 
therapists’ files of the alleged vic- 
um. 

“Since the majority of these cases 
involve patients who are women, 
children, or members of minori- 
ties, [Supreme Court Justice] Claire 
L’Heureux-Dubé has pointed out 
the risk of discrimination and 
stereotyping in allowing routine 
disclosure of confidential material 
to judges and defendants,” Furlong 
said. L'Heureux-Dubé will give the 
plenary address at the conference 
on Saturday morning, on “Privacy: 
A Human Right.” 

In her written opinions, 
L’Heureux-Dubé has often shown 
sensitivity about another point of 
key importance to psychothera- 
pists. Clients need the freedom that 


... please see Psychotherapy, page 11 


A woman of mystery 


The painter of this portrait, called /talian Girl (1922), was described by 
her contemporaries as shy and “virtually friendless,” and her style was 
denounced by the Montreal Star’s art critic as “flamboyant and 
violently hard.” Who was she? See page 9. 





Director Kate Bligh finds freedom 
to explore her art in Montreal 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


ate Bligh’s CV contains the 

following sentence: “I immi- 
grated to Canada four years ago 
and | am learning about its culture 
and history as fast as I can.” 

A white Englishwoman who is 
acting artistic director of Montreal's 
Black Theatre Workshop, and who 
has already earned accolades for a 
production in French — Bligh has 
jumped headfirst into her new 
environment. 

She has been teaching in 
Concordia’s Theatre Department 
for two years. Last year, her stu- 
dent production of the James M. 
Synge classic The Playboy of the 
Western World earned high praise 
from The Gazette’s Pat Donnelly. 
Her approach was both original 
and meticulous, based on three 
months’ research in Ireland by a 
student dramaturg. 

Next week, she directs her acting 
students in a workshop perfor- 
mance of Pinteresque, her own 
program of one-act plays and 
sketches by Harold Pinter. It’s 
called a workshop because the 
Theatre budget didn’t extend to 
sets this time out. 

Bligh once met Pinter in the 
midst of a production in England, 
and was struck by his modest, ad- 


hoc approach to his own work. A 
contemporary of Arthur Miller, 
precursor of David Mamet, he is 
still Britain’s pre-eminent play- 
wright. 

“Pinter writes about the 
tragedies of small, ordinary peo- 
ple, especially English people,” 
Bligh said in a phone interview. 
She loves his three-dimensional 
characters, and the direct, clear 
dialogue that sometimes takes a 


jump into “Shakespearian juici- 


ness.” 
Her Concordia students were a 


KATE BLIGH 





little doubtful at first about adopt- 
ing East End London accents. “But 
I played them some Mike Leigh 
movies, like Secrets and Lies, and 
they got really interested,” she said. 
Leigh, like Pinter, explores con- 
temporary working-class domestic 
life with sympathy and a quirky 
humour. 

Bligh grew up in multicultural 
southeast London. She has an MA 
in drama and theatre arts from the 
University of Birmingham and The 
Drama Centre, London, and did a 
diploma in stage management and 


technical theatre at Lamba, the 
august London Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Art. She put in an 
eventful decade directing and 
working in London, Edinburgh 
and Birmingham. It culminated in 
the Pacemaker Theatre, a company 
she founded in London to develop 
new plays. 

She first came to Montreal in 
1993 to take part in a new writing 
workshop at the National Theatre 
School. Already fluent in French 
(she has three A-levels and was 
head girl at her school), she 
noticed the openness and promise 
of life here. Back in Britain, “class 
still determines things, even in the 
theatre.” She also fell for the genius 
of Quebee writer/actor/director 
Robert Lepage. 

Bligh has directed two plays so 
far for the Black Theatre Work- 
shop, Athol Fugard’s My Children! 
My Africa! last year, and this year, 
The Crossroads/Le Carrefour, by 
Kossi Efoui, in both English and 
French, at the Monument National. 
Both productions were well 
received. 

“When they asked me to be act- 
ing artistic director, I said, 1 don’t 
think so. You should have a black 
director. But they said, We want 
your expertise, so I agreed. Now, I 
relish the irony.” 


Theatre does 
its bit for the 
economy 


A lot of our Theatre 
Department people were 
among the winners of “the 
best of anglo theatre,” cho- 
sen by local critics and 
published in The Gazette on 
September 9. 

They include Ana Cappel- 
luto for sets and lighting of 
Victoria (at the Centaur), 
actor Harry Standjofski for 
multiple roles in Reading 
Hebron, recent grads Jacob 
Richmond and friends, for 
The Qualities of Zero, named 
as best new play, and The 
Montreal Young Compa- 
ny, which includes former 
students. 

In another issue of The 
Gazette, TV columnist 
Mike Boone praised the 
performance of student 
Joe Cobden in a new 
drama series produced by 
MTV called Live Through 
This. You can catch it on 
YTV. 

As Boone remarked, “Live 
Through This created jobs in 
Montreal. And unlike this 
microchip plant that the 
government wants to lure 
here, the television series did 
not involve a 10-digit outlay 
of the taxpayers’ hard- 
earned cash.” 





Gerry Gross, Concordia’s theatrical wise man 


Man of few words has much to offer the young 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 





he play to be analyzed is The 

Rose Tattoo, by Tennessee 
Williams, a story about a Sicilian 
family living in 1950s New 
Orleans. A group of about 15 The- 
atre students are seated in a circle 
for an early morning directing class 
in the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
ready to listen to classmates who 
have been assigned the task of 
deconstructing every conceivable 
facet of the play. 

Among them is Gerry Gross, the 
instructor, who is quietly jotting 
down notes and listening, occa- 
sionally interjecting comments and 
observations. He lets the students 
do the talking. 

They describe the play’s histori- 
cal context, the circumstances of 
the characters scene-by-scene, the 
Sicilian world-view, even the 
impact that the suffocating New 
Orleans heat has on the story. They 
“verb it,” “beat it” and plot “charac- 
ter spine” graphs, all in the hope of 
understanding the play the way a 
director should. 

Heather Markgraf, Director of 
Facilities in the Theatre Depart- 
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ment is a former Gross student. 
She runs Village Theatre West, a 
summer theatre, out of the old 
Hudson train station, and Gross 
directed On Golden Pond for her 
three years ago. 

“He's very careful about what he 
says, very concise. Part of that 
comes from being a director, 
because directors should say only 
what needs to be said. There’s 
nothing worse than a director who 
rambles on and on.” 

Many years ago, as a student at 
McGill, Gross performed in the Red 
and White Revue, a musical that has 
a 75-year tradition at the universi- 
ty, with the likes of William 
Shatner, who went on to be Cap- 
tain Kirk on Star Trek, and he was 
in a company that did satirical 
revues. 

He has degrees from McGill, 
Carnegie-Mellon University in 
Pittsburgh and the Université de 
Montréal. He has done research on 
the work of Montreal writer 
Reuben Ship, a left-winger who 
was deported back to Canada from 
the U.S. during the McCarthy era. 
However, his true passion has 
always been teaching. 


FILE PHOTO 
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Gerry Gross 


“When I started doing theatre, 
there was very little professional 
theatre in Canada. I don’t think | 
had the confidence [to pursue it as 
a profession]. It was just too 
damned hard, too chancy. I found 
I liked to teach.” 
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He taught English at Loyola Col- 
lege for a year, and then was 
assigned the task of setting up the 
fledgling Fine Arts Department in 
1973. He assembled a group of 
existing courses from different 
departments (Art History, Painting, 


Communications, a couple from 
Music). At that time, the depart- 
ment was composed of two 
divisions, performing arts and visu- 
al arts. 

When Loyola and Sir George 
Williams merged and the Faculty 
of Fine Arts was created, what was 
once a department teaching a 
broad range of disciplines became 
more departmentalized, which he 
regrets. 

“The dancer who does a theatre 
piece doesn’t see herself as a 
dancer or a theatre performer,” he 
said. “A lot of modern art inte- 
grates the arts.” He likens the 
tendency to departmentalize to 
“mercury forming into puddles.” 

Theatre is arguably one of the 
most difficult arts to fund. Accord- 
ing to Gross, that’s because of its 
controversial content. 

“A lot of theatre, if it’s good the- 
atre, is going to be challenging and 
not going to be comfortable. Think 
of the theatre of the 1960s and 
‘70s, where there was a lot of nudi- 
ty and expletives. Either people got 
comfortable with the nudity and 
the expletives or they chose not to 
go to the theatre.” 
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Convergence will bring 
arts therapies together 


BY ALISON RAMSEY 


he enormous potential of the 

arts to heal the human spirit 
will be the subject of a bilingual 
scholarly conference here on Octo- 
ber 20-22, under the title 
Convergence: Common Ground 
and New Perspectives in the Cre- 
ative Arts Therapies. 

At the international event, the 
first of its kind in Quebec, 90 pre- 
senters will take part in 60 
workshops. There will be three 
keynote speakers, and nine train- 
ing courses will run concurrently. 

Denise Tanguay is head of 
Concordia’s Creative Arts Thera- 
pies graduate programs. “It’s a 
celebration of our accomplish- 
ments,” she said. “We have 
professionals in hospitals, CLSCs 
and community centres, as well as 
in private practice.” 

“We want to be heard,” said 
Gurney Bolster, co-chair of the 
conference, and herself a dance 
therapist. 

“We also want to get to know 
each other. These are local people 
who are trained in art, music, 
dance or drama therapy, and don’t 
necessarily meet. One goal of the 
conference is to bring them togeth- 
er to share common concerns and 
techniques. 

“We want to create an umbrella 
organization,” she added. “It will 
help give us political clout, which 
we lack.” Therapists, who are 
among the lowest-paid medical 
workers and have no union protec- 
tion, are eager to gain recognition. 

Bolster said that therapists 
believe that the arts have helped 
them know themselves and can 


help others do the same, but this 
conviction is not enough. Thera- 
pists are increasingly pushing for 
quantitative research that will eval- 
uate and validate the benefits of 
therapy. 

The creative arts have been used 
as a therapeutic tool since pre-his- 
toric time, incorporating dance and 
masks. Today, they may include 
crayons and pottery-making, play- 
acting, body motion and 
percussive instruments. Music 
therapy made its first modern 
appearance in the 1940s, art and 





dance in the 1960s, and drama in 
the late 1970s. For many years, 
Concordia had the only university 
art therapy program in Canada. 
Now Concordia’s program includes 
drama therapy, and in 2001, will 
include music therapy. 

Bolster said, “I look for change 
in my clients’ physical expression. 
For instance, they may come to me 
very stiff and inhibited in their 
movements and later, are more 
able to tolerate exploration by 
moving with an object, or with 
me, or with music. They're more 
at ease.” 

Ease of body can translate to 
self-knowledge and, eventually, 


ease of mind. “We talk a lot,” Bol- 
ster said. “I want them to be able to 
tell me what the movement means 
to them. Does it provoke an emo- 
tion? Do any memories occur? 
Whatever they say can be picked 
up and explored further. As you 
play, you realize there is a more 
tangible psychological reference 
that you can attach to the images 
that emerge.” 

Everyone expresses themselves 
in non-verbal ways, and sometimes 
the messages can conflict. “A 
woman may tell her doctor she is 
ready to leave hospital,” Bolster 
said, “but through art, her therapist 
may see fear of returning to a vio- 
lent household, or help the woman 
see it herself. Then the doctor can 
be told she is not doing as well as 
she pretends to be.” 

The conference will take place in 
several buildings on both campus- 
es, in both French and English. A 
sample of the workshops shows 
considerable variety in subject and 
tone: “The Unconscious and the 
Natural World,” “Théatre de la 
réminiscence,” “The Biology of Psy- 
chology,” “Movement Therapy with 
Children with Disabilities,” “Cross- 
cultural Drama _ Therapy: 
Community Development Project 
with the Cree,” and “Outta my face, 
{—khead!: Teaching Art to Adoles- 
cents in a Treatment Facility.” 

The keynote speakers include 
Michael Edwards, an art therapist 
and a Jungian analyst who estab- 
lished Concordia’s MA in Art 
Therapy 20 years ago and now 
works in England. 

For more information about Con- 
vergence, please consult http:// 
art-therapy.concordia.ca/cats2000/ 


Musical theatre company with a difference 


CBC’s Magazine, which follows the national 
news, will broadcast a documentary soon about 
the work of Concordia’s Centre for the Arts in 
Human Development. It will also be shown on CBC 


Newsworld. 


Titled Finding Wonderland, the documentary 
followed the production of And Alice Dreams, 
directed by Professor Stephen Snow, of 
Concordia‘s Creative Arts Therapies Program. 

The Centre for the Arts in Human Development 
began in 1996 as a special project affiliated with . 
the Faculty of Fine Arts, offering creative arts ther- 
apies to adults with intellectual disabilities, 
conducting research on self-esteem and behaviour- 


al change, and presenting programs to demon- 
strate to the public the creative capacities of 
people with special needs. 

All the lead actors in their productions are par- 


ticipants in the program, assisted by graduate 


interns, students from the Theatre Department 
and a small number of adolescents from an alter- 
native high school. 

There have been three original musical produc- 
tions so far, inspired by the stories of The Wizard 
of Oz, Aladdin and the Magic Lamp, and Alice in 
Wonderland, and adapted to the talents and 
capacities of the participants. They were all 
resounding successes. 








The Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of Finance 


talks about globalization 


Friday, October 20 
7 p.m. 


H-110, Henry F. Hall Building 


There will be simultaneous translation, and this event will be filmed and webcast. 
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ata 
glance 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia 
faculty and staff to promote and encourage individual 
and group activities in teaching and research, and to 
encourage work-related achievements. 


Sally Cole (Sociology and Anthropology) gave an invited presenta- 
tion, “Ruth Landes and Afro-Brazilian Studies in the 1930s,” at the 
Fundacao Joaquim Nabuco, and participated in the V Congress of 
the Brazilian Studies Association in Recife, Brazil, in June. 


Music professor and clarinet virtuoso Sherman Friedland reports 
from Cornwall that since his retirement several years ago, he has 
written some 65 articles on a Web site called music@sneezy.org. 
“The articles are responses to students all over the world. | have 
also begun a series of articles having to do with the clarinet reper- 
toire. The site has been accessed 19,000 times.” 


Philip McMaster, a student in Applied Human Sciences, has a paral- 
lel career in eco-tourism as president of Explora Sport, and we 
profiled his activities in CTR in our January 13 issue. He has been 
invited to join the federal government’s next “Team Canada” trade 
junket to Beijing, Shanghai and Hong Kong, scheduled for Novem- 
ber. 


Congratulations to Aziz Mulay-Shah and Cristina Romanelli, two 
recent alumni, who have won Celanese Canada Internationalist Fel- 
lowships. Mulay-Shah earned his BA in Political Science, and 
Romanelli’s degree was in Political Science and Spanish. Both are 
now working on a Master’s in international relations at the Univer- 
siteit van Amsterdam, where these awards of $10,000 will support 
their studies. 


The Concordia ASHRAE (American Society of Heating, Refrigerating 
and Air-Conditioning Engineers) Student Branch received an award 
for their activities over the past year during the Conference of 
Regional Chapters’ ASHRAE meeting, held in Windsor in August. 
Radu Zmeareanu (Building/Civil/Environmental Engineering) accepted 
the award in their name as the faculty advisor. 


Congratulations to Ted Stathopoulos (Centre for Building Studies), who 
was recently elected Fellow of the Canadian Academy of Engineering 
for his contributions to wind engineering and building aerodynamics 
and, in particular, the influence of his research in the development of 
wind code/standard provisions both in Canada and the U.S. 


Latha Shanker (Finance) received the award for the Best Paper in 
Options Pricing and Derivative Securities at the Administrative Sci- 
ences Association of Canada Conference held in Montreal in July. 


Recent publications by Jane Stewart (CSBN/Psychology) include arti- 
cles in The Journal of Neuroscience, Neuropsychopharmacology, The 
European Journal of Neuroscience, and The Journal of Psychiatry 
Neuroscience. 


Richard DeMont (Exercise Science) has won two writing awards. One 
is the highest honour from the Canadian Athletic Therapists Associa- 
tion (CATA), and the other is the runner-up award from the National 
Athletic Trainers Association. They are for “Muscle Pre-activity of 
ACL Deficient and Reconstructed Females During Functional Activi- 
ties,” which was published in the Journal of Athletic Training. 
DeMont was a co-author on the winning manuscript of the NATA 
competition, “Reactive Muscle Firing in ACL Injured Females During 
Functional Activities,” published in the Journal of Athletic Training. 


Two outstanding art works by adjunct professors in the Fibres unit 
of Studio Arts have won national commissions recently. Mindy Yan 
Miller recently completed an architectural commission for the Cam- 
bridge (Ontario) Library and Gallery, and it went on view there 
September 9. Barbara Todd completed a commission for the Mon- 
treal Jewish Centre. 


Ingrid Bachmann (Fibres) presented a paper, “Material and the 
Promise of the Immaterial,” at The Textile Society of America Con- 
ference, held in Santa Fe, New Mexico, on September 20. She also 
juried a national exhibition of Canadian Fibre Art Fibreworks for the 
Cambridge Galleries. She was visiting artist at Goldsmiths College, 
University of London, in June, and at the Maryland College of Art, in 
Baltimore, Md., in March. She is one of three artists who have been 
selected to represent Canada in the International Triennale of 
Tapestry, in Lodz, Poland, next year. 








letters 


Letters to the Editor must be signed, include a phone number, and be 
delivered to the CTR office (BC-121/1463 Bishop St.) in person, by fax 
(848-2814), by e-mail (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca) or mail by 9 a.m. on 
the Friday prior to publication. If at all possible, please submit the text on 
diskette or electronically (barblak@alcor.concordia.ca). 


| was surprised that the article “Why drugs are harder to quit 
than we thought” (CTR, Sept. 28) contains few references to 
humans and concentrates on laboratory rats. 

Without discussing whether rat studies gives us the kind of 
information we need to.get people off addictive drugs, including 
our most dangerous one, tobacco, I'd like to express the opinion 
that it is unethical for us to continue using fellow creatures in lab- 
oratories. It is unjust to kill members of other species as a way 
of doing research to solve our own problems. 

Ask yourself this question: If other mammals are so similar to 
us So as to supposedly justify using them in labs, don’t you think 


A regular meeting of the Concordia University Senate, held 
October 6, 2000. 


Centraide: The meeting began with an appeal for generosity during 
this annual campaign for local charities by Concordia Centraide 
campaign co-chair Bill Curran (Director of Libraries) and Yvon Belle- 
feuille, one of 60 executives loaned by their employers to 
Centraide. 


Dot com: Provost Jack Lightstone told Senate that since Quebec 
law does not yet recognize digital distance education, a legal entity 
called econcordia.com has been created to embrace Concordia’s 
electronic teaching activities outside the province. 


Performance contract: Over the summer, a document was prepared 
by the senior administration to satisfy a request from the Minister 
of Education for a description of each university’s goals and priori- 
ties. The document, called Contrat de performance entre 
l'Université Concordia et le Ministére de |’Education, 31 aout 2000, 
was duly sent to Quebec. The university was subsequently told 
that it met Ministry requirements and Concordia would get another 
$5 million in addition to the operating funds already anticipated. 
However, the Concordia Students Union has objections to this doc- 
ument, such as economies that they feel are reflected in additional 
fees to students and an emphasis on corporate involvement. Dur- 
ing a long discussion described by Dean Martin Singer as 
“Alice-in-Wonderland,” student senators put forward a motion that 
would attach the university’s mission statement to the document, 
while Lightstone and Rector Frederick Lowy reminded Senate that 
the document was drawn up in a specific context and had already 
served its purpose. Singer and other faculty senators said that they 
did not want to revisit the document, and there was no voting on 
the motion. 


Degree nomenclature: In 1992, Concordia led the way in introduc- 
ing a gender-neutral degree nomenclature. Students could already 
choose between English and French names; after much debate, 
they were given the right to choose baccalaureate or magisteriate 
over Bachelor’s and Master’s and doctorate for Doctor of. The 1992 
innovation was provisional. At this Senate meeting, with no debate 
at all, the choice of gender-neutral degree nomenclature became a 
permanent Concordia policy. 


Next meeting: November 10. 





Concordia University Research Fellow 
Michel Laroche, FRSC 
Professor of Marketing 


on 
“Culture in Consumption” 
Monday, October 30 
< 4:30 p.m. 
Faculty Club, H-767 
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Members of the Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science celebrated the erection of a sign on the site of their new 
building, at the corner of Guy and Ste. Catherine Sts. 


Internal campaign begins in Engineering 


he Faculty of Engineering and 

Computer Science has been 
waiting a long time for room to 
work and grow, and now it’s so 
close they can almost taste it. 

Cramped and scattered, the Fac- 
ulty’s teaching, research and 
administrative facilities need the 
new building planned for the cor- 
ner of Guy and Ste. Catherine Sts. 
Enrolment has grown from 1,863 
in 1996-97 to 2,528 last year, and 
the projection for 2004-05 is for 
3,500 students. 

Members of the Faculty are now 
engaged in a short period of inter- 
nal fundraising to demonstrate 
their commitment to this ambi- 
tious project. Professor Charles 
Giguere, who is the Faculty’s point 
man on the project, said that “it’s 
not so much the amount of money 
as the participation rate that’s 
important” in this internal appeal. 
Fundraisers know that the best 
way to approach potential donors 
is to be able to say, with confi- 
dence, that the recipients 
themselves are on board. 

Giguere described the general 


concept of the new building. It will 
increase the Faculty’s space from 
17,000 to 29,000 square metres. 
Twenty thousand square metres 
will be in the new building, in its 
high-visibility site on Ste. Cather- 
ine; it will include all faculty and 
administrative offices, all graduate 
students, and all except the most 
cumbersome and specialized 
research facilities. 

One block of the 11-storey 
building (a floor and a half, about 
3,500 square metres) will house 
the labs for the 10 research pro- 
jects recently awarded grants from 
the Canada Fund for Innovation. 

The other nine thousand square 
metres will be in the refitted Henry 
F. Hall Building, for undergraduate 
classes. That makes sense, Giguére 
said, because classrooms are what 
the Hall Building was designed for, 
and there will be more space allot- 
ted to undergraduate teaching 
alone than the Faculty currently 
uses for all its operations in the 
Hall Building. 

“We want the shovel in the 
ground - the real shovel, not the 





Peter Bolla appointed to head 
Facilities Management 


eter Bolla has been named 

Executive Director, Facilities 
Management (formerly, Physical 
Resources), for a five-year term 
starting October 9. 

He has a Bachelor's degree in 
Civil Engineering and an MBA 
from McGill University, and was a 
vice-president, development and 
engineering, at Provigo Inc., where 
he was responsible for more than 
350 properties and $400-million 
construction and renovation pro- 


gram. 
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Vice-Rector Services Michael Di 
Grappa said, “Mr. Bolla joins 
Concordia at an exciting time. As 
the university is set to embark on 
several major development pro- 
jects, the Facilities Management 
Department is preparing to meet- 
ing a number of new challenges 
while continuing to meet the daily 
operational needs of our large 
urban university.” 

We join him in welcoming Mr. 
Bolla, and wish him every success 
in his new post. 


symbolic shovel - by next Septem- 
ber,” Giguere said firmly. He 
recalled as a wry afterthought, 
“When I came here in 1969, we 
were told we were about to get a 
new library building.” It took until 
1992 for that dream to be realized, 
and Giguere, who is now a sea- 
soned administrator, doesn’t want 
to see that kind of delay repeated. 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report 


The problem-solvers: Sally Spilhaus 
and Kristen Robillard ; 


BY BARBARA BLACK: 


ally Spilhaus and Kristen Robil- 

lard are just across the street 
from each other now, but they're 
looking forward to sharing adjacent 
office space in a few months. The 
reason is their professional affinity. 

Spilhaus is the Advisor to the 
Rector on Rights and Responsibili- 
ties, while Robillard is the 
University Ombudsperson. How- 
ever often they may brainstorm 
and consult with one another, 
though, their jobs are different. 

Spilhaus deals with reports of 
unacceptable behaviour, while 
Robillard deals with the policies, 
rules and procedures of the univer- 
sity, from the marking system to 
the payment of fees, and how they 
are applied. They function inde- 
pendently and impartially, but “I 
guess we could say that the two 
offices balance each other,” 
Spilhaus said. 

“For example, I had a case last 
year of a student who was acting out 
in the classroom and became quite 
violent at one point. At one point he 
had questions about the way he was 
treated throughout the process of 
dealing with his behaviour, and he 
went to Kristen for that.” 

Neither automatically takes the 
side of the person who comes to 
them, although they listen carefully 
and sympathetically. In Robillard’s 
case, she weighs up the evidence, 
examines the rules and policies 
that apply, and then gives her 
opinion of what is fair, and what 
can be done. She'll support a com- 
plainant who hasn’t been treated 
fairly, but “if the university has 
behaved appropriately, I have to 
say so and explain my reasoning.” 

Spilhaus takes a_ similar 
approach. “I’m simply advising, 
giving the person the sort of infor- 
mation they need to make an 
informed decision about what to 





Ombudsperson Kristen Robillard (left) and Advisor on Rights and 


Responsibilities Sally Spilhaus 


do. If they decide to make a formal 
complaint, then | make sure that 
the university’s procedures are 
applied.” 

In an emergency, Spilhaus 
becomes an agent for the universi- 
ty, and her role is to minimize risk 
to the rest of us. She says that 
Concordia’s procedures to deal 
with threatening behaviour have 
vastly improved since the Fab- 
rikant murders of August 1992. 

She was one of the principal 
authors of a protocol that provides 
a coordinated response across the 
university, an important legacy of 
that experience. 

“Lots of people were trying to do 
things, but they were going in dif- 
ferent directions,” she said. “Now 
the information is centralized, and 
the decisions are taken on the best 
available information.” She has had 
many requests for information 
from other universities as a result 
of the work done in the aftermath 
of the tragedy. 

Both women work closely with 


other departments — Security (in 
Spilhaus’s case), Student Services 
and the Dean of Students and Legal 
Counsel. Robillard also works with 
faculty members, the vice-deans 
for student affairs and staff. 

“A lot of time is spent defining 
the problem,” Robillard said. 
“Sometimes people come in with a 
huge problem that’s very vague, 
full of emotion and anger, and you 
have to bring it down to something 
that’s manageable. That takes time 
and experience and skill.” 

Spilhaus added, “The difficulty, 
of course, is that initially, you're 
reacting to one person’s side of the 
story.” When you get all the facts, 
things may look different. 

“How you deal with these prob- 
lems depends on the issue and the 
person’s motivation,” Robillard 
said. “In most of the 520 cases the 
Office dealt with last year, we sim- 
ply provided information and 
advice about how to resolve a 
problem. In the other cases, we 
intervened on the person’s behalf 


or conducted a formal investigation 
and made recommendations.” 

The complaints Spilhaus gets 
about conflict and behaviour have 
similarities, including a fair amount 
of cultural misunderstanding, but 
every emergency is unique. Some 
of these involve mental illness. 

In the 120-odd situations she 
handles every year, only three or 
four end in a formal complaint. If 
the complaint is against a student, 
it goes to a student hearing board; 
if it’s against an employee, it is 
handled by the person who is 
responsible for discipline under 
that person’s collective agreement. 

Robillard has only been at 
Concordia since February, when 
she replaced Suzanne Belson, who 
was in the position for more than 
20 years. She is a social worker 
with legal training, and her previ- 
ous experience was in the CLSC 
health and social service network. 
She has had to learn a lot about the 
academic subculture, its hierar- 
chies and archaisms, but she loves 
the challenge of her work. 

Spilhaus was the director of a 
women’s shelter before coming to 
the university in 1991 as Sexual 
Harassment Officer. In a post that 
at some other universities has been 
plagued with political naiveté and 
impulsiveness, she earned a repu- 
tation for strength, sensitivity and 
fairness, and has essentially creat- 
ed the expanded role she now 
occupies. 

Her greatest satisfaction is to 
find that she has been a successful 
mentor. “I think the situations | 
like best are the ones where the 
student solves the problem with 
me doing the coaching. Then they 
can say, I learned something here.” 

For more information, please con- 
sult the offices’ respective Web sites: 
http://www.concordia.ca/rights and 
http://relish.concordia.ca/Rights_R 
esp_Ombuds/ombuds.html 





Books for bucks 


The Concordia Volunteers’ Used 
Book Fair raised $6,079, thanks to 
the efforts of an army of people led 
by Barbara Barclay, Susan Hawke 
and Helen Eng. Thanks should also 
go to Ken Bissonnette, from the 
Bookstore, for helping to organize 
cash transactions. 

The sale took place over two 
days on the mezzanine, and was 
always busy. All proceeds are 
donated to Campus Ministry’s 
Student Emergency Food Fund to 
provide short-term emergency 
assistance to students. 

The organizers want to thank 
everyone who donated books — by 
the thousands. Those that were left 
over from the sale are being 
resorted, packed, sent to schools 
and vendors outside the city, or 
kept over for next year’s sale. 
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In brief 


British history thrives here 


The Northeast Conference on 
British Studies (NECBS) will meet 
at Concordia for the first time on 
October 27 and 28. One of the 
regional branches of the North 
American Conference on British 
Studies, the NECBS is an umbrel- 
la group for faculty and 
graduate students in the field in 
the northeastern U.S. and east- 
ern Canada. 

The keynote speaker will be 
John Beattie, professor of history 
at the University of Toronto and 
former director of that universi- 
ty’s Centre for Legal Research. 
Concordia’s Robert Tittler says 
that Beattie is probably the 
world’s foremost authority on 
crime and criminality in early 
modern Britain. 

Thirty-five presenters will give 
Papers on subjects as diverse as 
“Sexual Misconduct and the Lon- 
don Clergy in the Late Middle 
Ages” (to be presented by 
Concordia’s Shannon McSheffrey), 
Queen Victoria, the Cold War, and 
Caribbean women in Brixton and 
Notting Hill in the 1960s and ‘70s. 
Presenters are coming from across 
North America. 

Professor Tittler, who is a key 
organizer of this conference, is 
also active in the Montreal British 
History Seminar, which he co- 
chairs with Michael Maxwell, of 
McGill. 

The group met six times last 
academic year, alternating 
between the two universities, 
and attracting scholars from 
around Quebec. After three years 
of operation, Tittler said, “it has 
begun to provide a sense of com- 
munity for those in all areas of 
the field, and has been a valuable 
example of inter-university col- 
laboration.” 

For more information about 
the NECBS conference, please 
contact Professor Tittler at 848- 
2427, tittler@vax2.concordia.ca 


Rosie Douglas dies suddenly 


Concordians who noted the 
recent visit of Roosevelt Douglas, 
prime minister of Dominica, were 
shocked to hear of his death, 
apparently of a heart attack, on 
October 1. 

Douglas spoke here on Sep- 
tember 17 at the invitation of the 
Concordia Student Union as part 
of the orientation speakers’ series 
(See CTR, Sept. 28). In 1969, he 
had been the charismatic 
spokesman for a student protest 
at Sir George Williams University 
that became known as the Com- 
puter Riot. 

In his speech, he reflected on 
his life as a political activist and 
urged students to stand up for 
their rights, but he also looked 
for a rapprochement with the 
Canadian government, and for 
practical assistance and train- 
ing for Dominica, a small 
Caribbean island of 70,000 
inhabitants. 

Douglas was elected prime 
minister only last year. He was 
preparing to come back to Cana- 
da to attend the funeral of 
former prime minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau when he died at 
his home. 





Scholars celebrate 25 years of straddling cultures 





Writer and alumna Marie-Célie 


Agnant 


BY CAROLINE PLANTE 


oets, intellectuals and former 

Concordia students came 
together over coffee and croissants 
last Friday morning to celebrate 
French culture. 

“It was to mark the fact that we 
are francophones in an English 
milieu,” said panellist and public 
relations officer Evelyne Abitbol. 
“We wanted to ask ourselves what 
it meant to be francophones at 
Concordia.” 

For the occasion, the Etudes 
frangaises Department held a panel 
discussion in which seven people 
expressed their opinions on being 
a francophone at Concordia. 

“I discovered groups of anglo- 
phone women who wanted the 
same thing that | did,” said Fatima 
Houda-Pépin, a politician who 
studied at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute. “We spoke different lan- 
guages but we had at least one 
thing in common: we wanted to 


improve living and working condi- 
tions for women.” 

Houda-Pépin said she has 
always been interested in studying 
French culture on an international 
scale. She said she found 
Concordia to be very open to the 
world, and that helped her in her 
studies. 

Lynn Laposrolle, who also stud- 
ied at the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute, is now a professor at 
CEGEP du Vieux Montréal. “I 
would like to thank Concordia for 
helping me become the teacher 
and the researcher that I am now,” 
she said. 

Lucie Lequin, chair of Etudes 
francaises, said she was proud that 
Concordia personnel had stimulat- 
ed and encouraged many 
francophone students over the 
years to become professors and 
writers. For example, Marie-Célie 
Agnant, who studied under 
Lequin, is now a successful poet 
and writer of children’s literature. 


But it wasn’t always easy. The 
speakers agreed that many 
French-speaking students had 
occasional difficulties dealing with 
their English counterparts. 
“Anglophones were defensive, 


Célébrons 


Concordia 





especially during the referen- 
dums,” said Political Science 
Professor Guy Lachapelle. 

Not only did francophone stu- 
dents sometimes clash with 
anglophone students, but tensions 
also arose within the French- 
speaking student population. 
“Some people called me a traitor,” 
said Claude Bédard, Dean of Grad- 
uate Studies and Research. 


However, speakers concurred 
that having been exposed to other 
cultures and languages had been 
an enriching experience. 

Judith Woodsworth, a former 
Concordia professor, said it was 
exhilarating to switch back and 
forth from English to French 
when dealing with students and 
faculty. “It’s an ideal situation 
for translation students, who 
come out of the program better 
prepared than any other stu- 
dents,” she said. “Concordia 
offers them courses in English 
and French, and it makes a dif- 
ference. Professionals recognize 
their abilities when they arrive 
on the job market.” 

Lachapelle is thankful that 
Concordia has always been a 
forum for the sharing of ideas, tol- 
erance and understanding of other 
cultures. “Concordia is the micro- 
cosm of modern Quebec society,” 
he said. (Also see Franco-Ontarions 
on page 8) 





More francophone students choose Concordia 


They make up more than 15 per cent of enrolment, especially in Fine Arts 


BY CAROLINE PLANTE 


ae are a minority within a 
minority, yet professors and 
administrators alike say the fran- 
cophone presence at Concordia is 
enriching, even essential. 

Francophone students make up 
about 30 per cent of Concordia’s 
Faculty of Fine Arts, at least 25 per 
cent of the School of Community 
and Public Affairs and 25 per cent 
of the Communication Studies 
Department. 

“If we didn’t have francophones 
at Concordia, it would be a disas- 
ter, a huge disadvantage for us,” 
said Communication Studies Pro- 
fessor Dennis Murphy. “In 
production classes, francophones 
bring new and interesting perspec- 
tives, new ways of criticizing 
material.” 

French-speaking students seem 
to number at least 15 per cent of 
the student population at 
Concordia, anglophones and allo- 
phones making up the other 
three-quarters. Danielle Morin, 
Associate Dean for the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, 
thinks that number will grow in 
the next few years. Already, she has 
noticed a slight increase in the 
number of francophone students 
being accepted in the business pro- 
grams each year. 

“Last year, we accepted 171 
francophone students, but this year 
we accepted 193. I think that in 





Isabelle Thivierge, who is in her third year 
of the Traduction (Translation) program, 
said, “Being francophone doesn‘t change 
much for me. In my department, | have 
almost no courses in English. If anything, | 
came to Concordia hoping that | would have 
the chance to practise my English, but that 
hasn‘t happened as much as | would like!” 


the future there will be more and 
more francophones at Concordia 
because they need to learn English. 
The international business world is 
dominated by English, so to be in a 
good position, these francophones- 
tudents need to be fluently 
bilingual,” Morin said. 

Since her arrival in the Faculty 
five years ago, Morin has beefed up 
French content by making sure 
departmental services could be 
provided in English and French. 
She has also initiated a voluntary 
two-week orientation program for 


incoming francophone students 
called Faire le Grand Saut!” 

“We give them intensive [busi- 
ness] English lessons and we play 
business jeopardy,” Morin said. 
“We also encourage all our stu- 
dents to learn Spanish.” However, 
Commerce and Administration 
does not offer courses in French. 

The Faculty of Fine Arts operates 
in both languages. “We do have 
courses that are taught in French,” 
said Dean Chris Jackson. “We 
offered a French art? history 
course because everybody in the 


Christophe Ryneczko, who is in his final year of the Tra- 
duction program, said “After | completed a Master's in 
English at McGill, | looked around for a good program in 
translation, and Concordia seemed to offer the best. Being 
French has been an asset, and my experiences in this 
respect have all been positive. | really appreciated the co- 
op aspect of the program.” Co-op gives Ryneczko a chance 
to alternate working as a translator with terms of study. 


class spoke French. But the num- 
ber of courses we teach in French 
varies from year to the next.” 
Jackson acknowledges that if one 
student speaks English and the 
other 25 speak French, the anglo- 
phone’s rights are predominant and 
the class will be taught in English. 
Murphy recalls a class he was 
teaching 10 years ago in which a 
francophone student, knowing that 
her teacher spoke French, asked a 
question in her mother tongue. 
Murphy remembers answering her 
in French. But one student, terribly 


upset that the class had turned to 
French, stormed out of the room. 
“He was enraged, and yelling, “This 
is an English institution! It had 
never happened in one of my class- 
es before,” Murphy said. 

One reason the number of fran- 
cophone students at Concordia is 
growing is the high number of 
French-speaking international stu- 
dents that we accept. Many of 
those students come from Europe, 
since Europeans are increasingly 
being pushed to go study abroad in 
order to learn English. 

In fact, the highest proportion of 
international students come from 
France, said Fred Francis from 
Concordia’s Centre for Internation- 
al Academic Co-operation. 

“There is an agreement between 
Quebec and France which states 
that students who choose to com- 
plete their degree abroad are not 
charged extra for being interna- 
tional students,” he explained. 
Thus, international students from 
France pay lower tuition at 
Concordia than students from 
Ontario or British Columbia. 

“Our university is very open cul- 
turally, ideologically and 
linguistically,” said Daniel Salée, 
principal of the School of Commu- 
nity and Public Affairs. “We have 
adapted well to the reality of a 
modern Montreal, a multicultural 
Montreal.” To be accepted into the 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, students must be bilingual. 
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Fe hundred and twenty-seven 
people walked their dogs, ran, 
skated, rode in strollers and made 
their way in their mode of choice 
for the 11th annual Concordia 
Shuffle on September 29. 

As always, it was as much a cele- 
bration of friendship as a 
fundraising endeavour, and by far 
the majority of those friends were 
staff — 371 of the total — 
although 61 faculty members, 30 
students, and 26 friends, retirees 
and alumni also turned out. 

They raised $43,413 and change 
for student scholarships. That 
brings it to more than $500,000 
raised by Shufflers over the decade 
— that’s a lot of walking. 

Darcy Sowden (Bookstores) must 
be a very persuasive guy. This year, 
he was the employee who raised 
the most in pledges, $700, and was 
awarded two nights at the Maritime 
Hotel, with breakfast. Lillian 
Vineberg, Chair of the Board of 
Governors, brought in a whopping 
$7,200 in pledges. 

Local media celebrities Jamie 
Orchard, Paul Graif (Global TV) 
and John Moore (Mix 96) stirred 
things up before and after the 6.5- 






Policeman John Parker (left) got the Shuffl 


kilometre walk from the Sir George 
Williams to the Loyola campus. 

At the post-Shuffle party, there 
were prizes to be won. The top 
five prizewinners were: Chunyan 
Wang, Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical and Computer Engineering, 
who won a Raleigh mountain 
bike; Matina Skalkogiannis, a sec- 
retary in the Geography 
Department, who won a Palm 
Pilot 3XE, compliments of Data- 
world; Susanne Dragffy, a buyer 
for the Bookstores, who won a 27- 
inch colour TV, compliments of 
Cental Microsystems; Dan 
Otchere, Associate Professor and 
undergraduate advisor in Eco- 
nomics, who won a Mac computer 
valued at $1,500, compliments of 
the Concordia Computer Store; 
and Virginia Bahula, Secretary to 
the Dean of Arts and Science, who 
bagged the grand prize of two air- 
line tickets anywhere in North 
America, compliments of Fore- 
man-Ideal Travel and Northwest 
Airlines, on top of a cordless 
phone. 

Now, get over being envious of 
these lucky people, and get those 
pledges in! 





Leclerc joined him. One of the Stinger bees is Romesh Vadivel; the other, mysteriously, is “Buzz.” 
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Science College alumna on 
chromosomes and immortality 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


o one lives forever, and 

while the thought of their 
eventual demise does not thrill 
many people, much DNA and 
cancer research suggests that the 
limits on our life span is a defen- 
sive mechanism, according to 
Chantal Autexier, a Science Col- 
lege graduate who returned to 
Concordia for a recent lecture on 
“The Ends of DNA: Links to Can- 
cer and Aging.” 

The ends of DNA (or chromo- 
somes), are called telomeres, and 
were first identified in the late 
1980s. Telomeres prevent chro- 
mosones from coming into contact 
with one another and interfering 
with each other's normal function- 
ing. Most cancer cells have short 
telomeres, so that genetic muta- 
tions result from chromosomes 
coming into contact with each 
other. 

“Telomere length acts as a kind 
of cell division clock,” said Autexi- 
er, who teaches medicine at McGill 
and heads a research team at the 
Jewish General Hospital. “Human 
cells have a finite life span; they 


can only keep doubling so long 
before they die.” 

The clock starts to spin into 
infinity in the case of cancer cells. 
“Cells can start to double infinitely 
when there are genetic alterations. 
In fact, a cancer cell is in a sense an 
immortal cell. That is one of the 
definitions of cancer.” 

Ironically, that is one of the rea- 
sons we can probably never aspire 
to immortality, or even anything 
close to it. “Researchers have theo- 
rized that the limits on human cell 
division are defensive. It is a 
tumour-suppressing mechanism. 
Otherwise, cancer would be 
inevitable,” Autexier pointed out in 
an interview following her lecture 
for the Science College on Septem- 
ber 28. 

More irony: Advances in cancer 


New principal 


The new principal of 
the Science College is Psy- 
chology Professor Michael 
von Griinau. He replaces 
Geza Szamosi, who 
retired June 1. 


research have failed to outpace the 
increase in tumours that are an 
eventual result of aging. 

“There will always be limits to 
how far we can stretch the 
human life span. Seventy years 
ago, people didn’t die of cancer 
as often as they do now because 
they died much earlier, before 
they could develop tumours. 
Now people live longer, because 
we have eradicated some deadly 
diseases, and because of better 
hygiene and medical treatment. 
But as people age, genetic muta- 
tions at the DNA level - and 
therefore cancer - becomes 
increasingly likely.” 

This only makes Autexier’s work 
on telomeres more important. She 
conducts fundamental research, 
but she says that future gene thera- 
py applications could, for example, 
focus on allowing the telomeres in 
cancer cells to disappear. 

“Even though the telomeres in 
cancer cells are shorter, they are 
somehow maintained indefinitely. 
That's probably the key point. If 
telomeres are eroded completely, 
the cancer cell will die. It will no 
longer be immortal.” 





Conference on rhetoric 


Robert L. Strain, from Florida Memorial College, presents his paper “The 
Constitution of Color: American Political Cinema and Race,” part of the Image 
and Constitution series at the Rhetoric-Constitution-Agency conference, held 
last September 29-30 on the Loyola Campus. 

More than 50 scholars from around the world presented papers at the two- 
day conference, which was conceived by Professor Maurice Charland, director 
of the MA Media Studies program in the Communication Studies 
Department. Rhetoric and constitution theory interests academics from 
disciplines as varied as political science, law, philosophy and 


communications. 


“The quality of the papers was excellent,” Charland said. “We created a 
community with common questions and themes.” 





“The Violent 


Universe: 


Early Results from the Chandra X-Ray Observatory” 


Th 


, October 19 


8:30 p.m. 
Room H-110, Henry F. Hall Building 





Student answers ad, travels to England 


saw an advertisement for a 

Young Scientist Travel Fellow- 
ship (YTSF) in an October issue of 
Science. 

It covered the cost of travel, reg- 
istration and accommodation for 
the 18" International Congress of 
Biochemistry and Molecular Biolo- 
gy: Beyond the Genome, to be held 
in Birmingham, England, in July. 1 
applied and was accepted. 

I was asked to present two 
posters, one during the sympo- 


sium for fellowship holders, and 
the other during the main confer- 
ence, and to give an oral 
presentation at the YTSF sympo- 
sium. There were 120 other 
fellowship-holders from around 
the world, and 60 were selected to 
give presentations. 

It was a good opportunity to 
meet other researchers starting out 
in their field (i.e. PhD students and 
post-doctoral fellows), and to inter- 
act closely with senior scientists. 


The highlight was the opening lec- 
ture by J. Craig Venter, of Celera 
Genomics, just weeks after the 
announcement that the human 
genome had been sequenced by his 
company. 

There was also an organized 
social program. We visited Shake- 
speare’s hometown of Stratford, 
and a well-maintained castle in 
Warwick. 

- Angelo Filosa, graduate student in 
biochemistry 





Ontario’s francophones face identity crisis 


BY CAROLINE PLANTE 


¢ at does it mean to be a 

French-speaking Canadi- 
an?’ asked Monica Heller, a guest 
lecturer from the University of 
Toronto, who addressed some 25 
graduate students at Concordia on 
September September 20. “The fact 
of the matter is, English is still 
crushingly dominant.” 

Heller is not a militant péquiste 
or a die-hard separatist, she’s a 
scholar at U of T’s Centre de 
recherche en études franco- 
ontariennes. For 18 years, she has 
been studying the identity crisis 
within the Franco-Ontarian popu- 
lation. Her talk here, called 
“Alternative Ideologies of la 
Francité: the Margins Talk Back,” 
was part of a series of interdisci- 


plinary lectures and symposia 
organized by the Humanities 
graduate program. 

“In Ontario, there are tension 
and confrontation that come with 
ethno-linguistic nationalism,” 
Heller said. “There is pressure to 
construct a monolingual space 
within the community because the 
outside world is dominated by 
English.” 

The fact that Franco-Ontarians 
often speak more than one lan- 
guage makes it especially difficult 
for them to form an identity, said 
Heller. 

“One of the ways the marginal- 
ized deal with being marginalized 
is by creating solidarity. But the 
problem is that if you master the 
dominant language, you risk los- 
ing the support of your peers,” 


she said. 

The author of Linguistic Minori- 
ties and Modernity said there is 
pressure within the Franco-Ontari- 
an community to speak the same 
kind of French. Heller referred to 
this pressure within the youth 
community as “class warfare.” 

At school, kids who speak 
Parisian or international French, 
québécois, Creole or Cajun French 
often feel they are being unfairly 
judged by their teachers, who fol- 
low a standard set of guidelines to 
grade them. 

“There is a strong pressure 
toward purism,” Heller said. 
“There’s an elite notiorr that proper 
French should be Parisian French 
and that languages should not be 
mixed. No code-switching [is toler- 
ated]. The Harris government puts 


tremendous pressure on teachers 
to do everything the same way.” 

Heller calls Franco-Ontarians 
“the new francophones,” since they 
are no longer a homogeneous 
group of francophones descended 
from New France, as they once 
were. Now francophones come 
from all over the world. 

“Times are changing. Which 
French is the best? Which French 
should be taught in schools? Is my 
French superior to your French? 
We have to deal with something 
much more diverse.” 

Lucie Lequin, chair of the Etudes 
francaises department at 
Concordia, drew a parallel between 
Franco-Ontarians and French- 
speaking students at Concordia. 

“These students are trying to 
maximize their education,” Lequin 


said. “It’s very enriching for them 
to be exposed to other cultures.” 

But Heller said students who 
are downgraded because their 
French is different get discour- 
aged, and often end up turning to 
English because it’s ‘less compli- 
cated.” Some even drop out of 
school, she said. 

The next talk in this series will 
be held in March. “Since humani- 
ties is interdisciplinary by nature, 
and because the audience is so 
mixed, we try to invite a variety of 
guests,” said organizer Catherine 
Leclerc. 

“Our next guest speaker is 
Suzanne Jill Levine from the Uni- 
versity of California in Santa 
Barbara. The title of her lecture will 
be “From Translation to Biography: 
On the Margins of Manuel Puig.” 
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This is the last of three introduc- 
tions to new tenure-track faculty 
members. 


Virginia Penhune (Psychology) 
has a PhD from McGill. Her 
research focuses on understanding 
normal learning and retention of 
timed motor sequences, which has 
applications in the rehabilitation of 
people with brain damage. She 
hopes to broaden her research to 
include. developmental studies of 
motor learning in children, and to 
examine the gross anatomical orga- 
nization of the human brain using 
MRI (magnetic resonance imaging). 


Stylianos Perrakis (Finance) is 
an internationally recognized 
scholar who has made significant 
contributions to the literature of 
finance, economics and manage- 
ment science. He joins us from the 
University of Ottawa, where he was 
a full professor. 


Andrew Prevost (Finance) was a 
senior lecturer in the Department of 
Finance, Banking and Property, 
Massey University, New Zealand, 
and has had several papers accepted 
for publication. He won an award 
for his doctoral thesis at Wayne 
State University, as well as recogni- 
tion of his excellent teaching. 


lan Rakita (Finance) started 
teaching in the department in 1993 
after extensive industry experience. 
He got his MBA and his PhD from 
Concordia and spent 1997-1998 
teaching at Wilfrid Laurier Univer- 
sity, in Waterloo, Ont., where he 
received a commendation for 
teaching. He is interested in the 
microstructure of new and sec- 
ondary equity offerings, and the 
resolution of capital rationing 
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problems under uncertainty. He is 
the only two-time winner of the 
Gold Prize for outstanding paper in 
an annual contest sponsored by the 
Montreal Society of Financial Ana- 
lysts. 


Norrin Ripsman (Political Sci- 
ence) comes to us from Dalhousie 
University, where he has been 
teaching for the past year..He has a 
PhD in international relations from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
(1997), and his previous degrees 
are from the University of Toronto. 


Lillian Robinson (Principal, 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute) is a 
feminist scholar who comes to us 
from the University of East Caroli- 
na, Greenville, N.C., with 30 years 
of widely varied experience: court 
translator, published poet and 
mystery writer, student at the Sor- 
bonne, teacher at the University of 
Hawaii and Radcliffe. She has writ- 
ten five academic books, and has a 
PhD from Columbia University. 


Eve Sanders (English) has a 
PhD from the University of Califor- 





nia, Berkeley (1995). She is a 
Shakespearean scholar who has 
also worked extensively on literacy 
studies and the history of reading. 
Her first book, Gender and Literacy 
on Stage in Early Modern England 
(Cambridge University Press, 
1998), won an award. She has 
taught at UCLA and at Washington 
University, and is currently work- 
ing on a comparative study of the 
Italian and English stages in which 
she takes up the vexing question of 
why England, unlike the Conti- 
nent, employed boy actors in place 
of women to play female charac- 
ters. 


Julian Schofield (Political Sci- 
ence) will have a PhD from 
Columbia University, N.Y., where 
he also earned a Master’s in philos- 
ophy (international relations). His 
doctoral thesis is on weapons and 
conflict. A 1995 graduate of 
Concordia’s Master's in Public Poli- 
cy and Public Administration 
program, his thesis for that degree 
was on nuclear proliferation. He 
has been lecturing in the depart- 
ment for several years. 


Ahmed Seffah (Computer Sci- 
ence) joined the department last 
January. He has advanced 
degrees from the Ecole Centrale 
de Lyon, where he was a lecturer 
and research scientist from 1992 
to 1994. He did post-doctoral 
studies at the Université de Mon- 
tréal and UQAM, and joined CRIM 
as a researcher for human-comput- 
er interaction, information 
highway applications, and soft- 
ware development working 


groups. 


Eric Shragge (School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs) will be 
the director of the SCPA’s new 
Graduate Diploma in Community 
Economic Development Program. 
He spent many years in McGill's 
School of Social Work, and was 
most recently director of the 
SCPA’s Graduate Diploma in Com- 
munity Economic Development 
(CED). He has published and edit- 
ed books in the field, and has 
worked with many community 
groups. He is now on a committee 
working to establish an immigrant 
workers’ centre. 


Purnendu Sinha (Electrical/ 
Computer Engineering) has a 
PhD in computer engineering 
from Boston University, and pre- 
vious degrees from the New 
Jersey Institute of Technology 
and the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, NJ. His 
research interests include design 
and analysis of distributed 
dependable and real-time algo- 
rithms, embedded systems, 
formal-methods-based verifica- 
tion and validation (V&V) of 
fault-tolerant and real-time pro- 
tocols, fault-injection based 
validation, and real-time imaging. 


Kate Sterns (English) has a BA 
(Hons) from Queen’s University, 
an MA from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and an MFA from the 
University of Texas, Austin. She 
began her career in London, 
where she was a script reader for 
the Royal National Theatre and 
wrote training scripts for BBC 
Television. Her first novel, Think- 
ing About Magritte was published 
in 1992, and her radio plays The 
Bagel Philosopher and Once in a 
Blue Moon, were produced by the 
BBC. Her second novel, The Res- 
urrectionists, will be published 
next year. 


Rustam Vahidov (DS/MIS) 
completed his PhD at Georgia State 
University this summer. His 
research interests include decision 
support systems, multi-agent sys- 
tems, neural networks, genetic 
algorithms, and fuzzy logic and 
arithmetic and their use for deci- 
sion support. 


Sheila Webber (Management) 
completed her PhD in 
industrial/organizational psycholo- 
gy from George Mason University, 
in Virginia. Her primary areas of 
research are workteams and leader- 
ship. She has two forthcoming 
articles in learned journals. 


Peter van Wyck (Communica- 
tion Studies) got his PhD from 
McGill in 1997; his previous 
degrees were from Trent Universi- 
ty, and he was a postdoctoral 
fellow in the humanities at Queen’s 
University. He explores the semi- 
otics of ecological threat and 
disaster, monuments and cultural 
memory, and psychoanalytic theo- 
ries of culture, nature and 
subjectivity. 








Golfing for Massimo 


Bookstore employees John Fiorilli and Ken Bissonnette would like to thank 
Sylvie Lacelle, manager of Sodexho-Marriott at Concordia, for providing 
refreshments at the second annual Massimo Fiorilli Golf Tournament. They 
would also like to thank their union, CUSSU, for a contribution. 

The tournament raised $12,000 to provide Massimo Fiorilli, who is John’s son 
and Ken’s nephew, with treatments that are not covered by medicare. 
Massimo, who is nine years old, was born healthy, but at the age of four 
developed a medical problem that so far defies diagnosis. Breathing pure 
oxygen in a hyperbaric chamber seems to relieve his symptoms. Quebec does 
not have these facilities, and so Massimo has been taken several times to 


Ottawa and Vancouver for the therapy. 


Canada Council for the Arts 


Call for nominations for: 


The 2000 Canada Council for the Arts Molson Prize, worth $50,000 
tax free. Each year, one is awarded in the arts and the other in the 


humanities and social sciences. 


The 2001 Killam Prizes, worth $100,000 tax-free (an increase from 
$75,000). One is awarded in each of the natural sciences, health sci- 


ences and engineering. 


The 2001 John G. Diefenbaker Award, which allows a distinguished 
German scholar to come to a Canadian university for up to one year 


to work on a specific research project. 


Candidates must be nominated by others. Deadlines: Killam, 
November 1; Molson, December 1; Diefenbaker, December 1. 


For more information, please call Carol J. Bream, (613) 566-4414 
(5041), Carol.Bream@canadacouncil.ca or consult www.canada- 


councilca 


From the art 
gallery’s 
permanent 
collection 


mily 

Coonan, 
who painted 
Italian Girl, 
seen on the 
front page, 
was born in 
Pointe St. 
Charles in 
1885; she 
was the 
daughter of a machinist, and prob- 
ably didn’t get as far as high 
school. Her passion for art and her 
quiet determination to be herself 
led to a remarkably successful 
career in an era when women were 
suppressed, and women artists 
scorned. 
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Centraide: Time to give something back 


f you're a Concordia employee, 

you should have received your 
pledge card in the mail by now. 
Consider this: a pledge of just $1 a 
paycheque — the cost of a cup of 
coffee — could buy breakfast for a 
child in inner-city Montreal, or a 
game to keep a troubled adolescent 
off the streets. Even a pledge of $5 
a paycheque comes to only $130 
for the year. 


Concordia has about 50 vol- 
unteer canvassers who will be 
prodding you gently to be gen- 
erous in the coming weeks. 
Some have come up with ideas 
of their own. Frances Weller, in 
IITS, has the co-operation of her 
boss, John Woodrow, to hold a 
pizza party one day at 
lunchtime, with the proceeds 
going to Centraide. 


It is difficult to get this message 
out to students, but they have big 
hearts. If you have contact with 
student groups, let them know 
about the Centraide campaign. 

Don’t forget about Squeegee 
Day, October 19, when Patricia 
Posius, Ann M. Bennett, and their 
friends will offer to clean your 
windshield — or not clean it — in 
exchange for a donation. 


Community action makes 
all the difference 


BY ANDREW MEFFERD 


Sea centralizes fundrais- 
ing for organizations that 
improve the quality of life for the 
most vulnerable members of our 
community. 

Centraide of Greater Montreal 
raised more than $34.7 million in 
its 1999 campaign; $43,266 of that 
was from Concordia employees, 
mainly through paycheque deduc- 
tions through the year. 

More than 300 organizations are 
supported by Centraide grants. 
Here are some examples: 


Reaching out 

“We provide medical, social, and 
legal services and recreation to 
youths of diverse communities,” 
said Maychai Brown, interim direc- 
tor of Head and Hands, the 
community agency in NDG. 

The teen drop-in center has 
after-school programs and recre- 
ation, including camping in the 
summer and trips in the winter. 
“On the other hand, our young 
parents program draws people in 
their early twenties, and mothers 
with young kids.” 

A medical clinic is held at Head 
and Hands three times a week for 
local people. “They come because 
of the amount of time the nurse 


can give them. We like to have the 
nurses really talk to the clients in a 
private, non-rushed environment. 
Our approach is preventative, 
holistic, non-judgmental, and 
respectful of the individual.” 


A refuge for women 

Chez Doris is a refuge for 
women in any crisis situation. 
“{Our clients] might have serious 
problems, or just be alone,” said 
Christine, a crisis prevention work- 
er at Chez Doris. “Here, they have 
people to be around.” 

Chez Doris provides two meals a 
day, clothing, a computer and 
someone to talk to. “If we see some- 
body go down the wrong path, we 
try to prevent it,” Christine said. 
“We may refer them to CLSC, hos- 
pitals, or social workers.” 

A doctor visits Chez Doris once 
a week, and there’s a legal informa- 
tion service. Christine said that the 
camaraderie is unique. 

“There are so many people from 
all walks of life here — nobody 
judges anybody else. It’s special. 
The people may not have a whole 
heck of a lot, but they help those 
who have less.” 


1, 2,3 Go! 
The Céte-des-Neiges location of 1, 
2, 3, Go! is one of six branches of 


a community initiative to serve 
families with infants in Montreal. 
“We mobilize the community 
around children and work as 
closely as possible with the 
parents, because they are the first 
people to know the needs of their 
children,” said coordinator 
Jocelyne Martin. 

1, 2, 3, Go! takes a preventative 
approach to improve the commu- 
nity around little children. They 
can refer a family to public services 
they need but were not aware of. 
All of the funding comes from 
Centraide. 

Martin said, “A lot of kids in 
CDN are refused when they start 
school at 4. It’s not because 
they're not bright enough. Nine- 
teen per cent of the population are 
allophones, and these kids are 
behind in language development, 
so they need stimulation.” Their 
families are given information on 
parenting, and medical and legal 
rights. 

“All the children deserve an 
equal chance in life. The first years 
are very important,” Martin said. In 
an effort to be close to the families 
they help, 1, 2, 3, Go! rents a 
duplex in CDN. “It’s important 
that we are here; there is no other 
outreach organization around here. 
Families tell me it’s like home.” 





Nadia Magliano, Patricia Posius and Alison Noftall pose on McGill College St. at the start of the Marche des Milles 
Parapluies, the launch of Montreal’s Centraide campaign on October 4. There were 8,000 people there, whole 
contingents from companies and institutions, but only six employees from Concordia. 
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Centraide Concordia kicks off 


Athletics employee Jacin Lapointe (top photo) collects for Centraide at last 
Saturday’s game, where Rafael Borja, stepson of Patricia Posius, gave the ball 
a good boot to launch Concordia’s appeal. The Stingers game against 
national champions the Laval Rouge et Or was televised by RDS. Concordia 
gave a good fight, but lost 29-27. 


Prizes for giving! 


A raffle is being held every week during the Centraide Concordia cam- 
paign, and the sooner you get your pledge in, the better your chances of 
winning. 


The first draw is tomorrow at 5 o'clock. If you don’t win, your name goes 
back into the pot. 
Here are the prizes for tomorrow draw: a Concordia sweatshirt, dinner 
for two at Winnie’s Pub, a coffee calling-card gift pack, a museum of Fine 
Arts gift pack worth $75, and a Sony audio stand worth $150. 
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Rugby has a champion in Margaret Thompson 


BY DAVID WEATHERALL 


WwW Marge Thompson last 
played for Concordia in 
1994, her women’s rugby team 
won the provincial championship. 
Before that, she had won three 
Canadian College Athletic Associa- 
tion provincial championships 
with John Abbott College and 
enjoyed great success with her 
summer club in St. Anne de Belle- 
vue. 

Now 26, she is back at 
Concordia as assistant coach, 
working with head coach Sheila 
Turner. 

Thompson is also serving a 
three-year term as vice-president of 
the FRQ (Fedération du Rugby au 
Québec). “It wasn’t until a male 
put his hand up to volunteer for 
the position at the board meeting 
that it clicked in me that it was 
important that a female hold that 
position,” Thompson said. 

As FRQ vice-president, she is 
responsible for the smooth opera- 
tion of the l>ague, the officiating 
and any disciplinary actions that 
need to be taken in order to main- 
tain fair competition. She is excited 
about the prospect of being in 
charge of the development of 
women’s rugby in Quebec, and 
says the future is bright for current 
and aspiring female players. 

“The nationals are being held in 
Montreal next year and | hope to 
have a role in organizing that,” she 
said. “There's also talk of an inter- 
national tournament here next 
summer. The time is right for 
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women’s rugby to expand in Que- 
bec.” 

She made an important point 
about the development of young 
players in Quebec: There isn’t any. 

“Out west, they're putting rugby 
balls in the hands of five- or six- 
year-olds,” she said. “The parents 
and everyone involved are all dedi- 
cated to the program there. 

“I'd like to see that start here, 
maybe not with five- or six-year- 
olds just yet, but I would like to 
see more high school teams, so that 
we can start to develop players at a 
younger age. It’s the same situation 
wherever you coach. It’s much eas- 
ier to teach when you're not 


iihbiats PERE aie 


The Stingers in action against Bishop’s on September 30. They won 68-o. 


Psychotherapy conference sparked 
by increased disclosure legislation 


... continued from page 1 


strict confidentiality provides; it is 
essential to whatever healing can 
take place. 

Disclosure laws have proliferated 
in the United States and Canada 
since sexual abuse began to be dis- 
cussed openly in the 1970s, 
because using their confessions to 
therapists was felt to be a powerful 
tool against abusers. 

However, psychotherapy files 
began to be used by some defense 
lawyers to portray victims as neu- 
rotic, manipulative or unsure 
whether they were actually raped. 
In other cases, the growing aware- 
ness of the risk of false memory 


syndrome has thrown the files 
themselves into doubt. 

One invited speaker at the con- 
ference is Christopher Bollas, 
co-author of The New Informants: 
The Betrayal of Confidentiality in 
Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy, a 
book that sounded the alarm with- 
in the profession in 1995. Another 
is Jonathan Lear, a member of the 
Committee on Social Thought at 
the University of Chicago, author 
of Open Minded: Working Out the 
Logic of the Soul. 

The conference takes place at the 
Omni Hotel in downtown Montre- 
al. For more information, please 
consult http://home.ican.net/~ana- 
lyst/confidentiality.html. 





In brief 


Aerobic marathon 

On October 20, the Recreation 
Department will hold an aerobic 
marathon at the gym on the Loy- 
ola Campus to raise awareness 
and support. 

Organizer Jim Shanks explains: 
“Each participant receives a 


pledge form that holds up to 25 
sponsor names, and each sponsor 
may pledge as little as 25 cents 
for 15 minutes of aerobic exercise 
by the participant.” 

If you think you've got the sta- 
mina to raise some cash for 
Concordia, contact Jim, 848-3860. 


struggling for numbers at prac- 
tices.” 

She is enthusiastic about the 
potential. “The FRQ have placed 
Patricia Puyau in charge of junior 
development. She is energetic and 
dedicated to promoting the sport. 
She’s also determined to bring 
rugby into the French schools.” 

Thompson’s own. playing days 
are not over. The veteran of five 
Quebec provincial teams was 
forced out of the Canada Cup this 
year by an injury. As luck would 
have it, it was the first year Quebec 
took home the national champi- 
onship, knocking off nemesis 
Ontario in the semi-final to earn a 





berth in the final, where they beat 
British Columbia. 

“Quebec wasn’t even going to 
send a team in 1996 — the pro- 
gram had pretty much fallen apart 
— so we had to fundraise to get 
the cash together. We eventually 
managed to get the money, went 
off to Calgary and finished fifth. 
Quebec has basically developed 
that same team as their core, and 
this year they won.” 

Thompson would have loved to 
be part of that winning team, but 
for now, the Stingers require her 
full attention, as they prepare to 
duke it out for the league champi- 
onship. 


a 
MARGARET THOMPSON 





Four national champs on the 
Stingers women's rugby team 


It should come as no surprise that the Concordia women’s rugby 
team is off to a fast start this season. With four national champs 
contributing to their line-up, they should be hard to beat. 

Stinger coach Sheila Turner and players Sommer Christie, Can- 
dace Patterson and Joanne Auger all suited up for Quebec at the 
national championships, held in Vancouver at the end of August. 
Quebec won the championship, upsetting British Columbia 27-10 


in the final. 


“It was a great experience for all the girls,” Turner said. “We're 
getting more media exposure now, as well.” 

Patterson said her first experience at the nationals has helped 
her game. “I was surrounded by mountains and all these great 
players,” she said with a laugh. She played for Macdonald High 
School and John Abbott College before joining the Stingers, and 
said the recognition is building for the Stingers and the sport in 


general. 


“It’s nice to see, because it was a male-dominated sport at first,” 
she said. “Now, people are being turned on to women’s rugby.” 


- John Austen 





Pyschologically intriguing 
films to be shown here 


he extension program at 

Concordia of the Canadian 
Psychoanalytic Society (Quebec 
English branch) will screen four 
excellent films, each followed by a 
critical presentation from a psy- 
choanalytic perspective. All the 
films have been nominated for or 
have won important film awards 
or been on several “year’s 10 best” 
lists. The films will be shown in 
their original versions with Eng- 
lish subtitles. 

Friday, November 3, 8:15 p.m, 
Room H-415: Rosetta (1999) 
directed by Luc and Jean-Pierre 
Dardenne (Belgium). A young 
woman stubbornly tries to achieve 
her idea of a “normal” life while 
handling the burden of taking 
care of her alcoholic mother. Pre- 
senter: Dushyant Yajnik, M.D. 

Friday, November 10, 8:15 
p.m, Room H-415: Being John 
Malkovitch (1999) directed by 
Spike Jonze. This surprising film 
raises complex questions about 


relationships and identity, such 
as: what would it feel like to be 
living in someone else’s body? 
Who do I see in someone’s eyes? 
Who is seen when others look in 
my eyes? Am I ever seen by others 
as myself? Presenter: Martin Gau- 
thier, M.D. 

Friday, November 17, 8:15 
p.m, Room H-415: Kolya (1996), 
directed by Jan Sverak (Czech 
Republic). Is fatherhood a won- 
derful passage into manhood or 
the beginning of the end of a 
man’s own childhood or a com- 
mitment forged out of love? 
Presenter: Oscar Grossman, M.Ed. 

Friday, November 24, 8:15 
p-m, Room H-415: The Piano 
(1993) directed by Jane Campion. 
This haunting, complex film, set 
in a wet and desolate 19"-centu- 
ry New Zealand, is full of 
interesting characters and rela- 
tionships that lend themselves to 
psychoanalytic discussion: a 
woman who is an elective mute 


and is obsessed with her piano, an 
enmeshed child burdened with 
having to be her mother’s voice, 
an emotionally constricted stepfa- 
ther, etc. Presenter: Elaine 
Liverman, M.S.W. 

Friday, December 1, 8:15 p.m, 
Room H-415: The Harry Potter 
Phenomenon. The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice Redeemed. J. K. Rowl- 
ing’s Harry Potter novels stand 
squarely in the tradition of British 
children’s literature and clearly 
illustrate certain fundamental psy- 
chological themes that can be 
traced back to Dickens. With 
emphasis on Harry Potter and the 
Philosopher’s Stone, the first in the 
series of four Potter books pub- 
lished so far, we will explore the 
literary, biographical, and social 
aspects of Potter-mania from a 
psychoanalytic point of view. Pre- 
senter: Charles Levin, PhD. 

Free admission, but a donation 
would be appreciated to cover 
operating costs. 


wg 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until November 5 

Helen McNicoll: A Canadian Impres- 
sionist. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free: 
Hours: Monday - Friday, 11 - 7 p.m., 
Saturday, Sunday, 1 - 5 p.m. Info: 848- 
4750. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355. 

Friday, October 13: 

Heartsaver 

Saturday, October 14: 

Basic Life Support 

Sunday, October 15: 

Basic Life Support, re-certification 
Monday, October 16: 

Heartsaver 

Saturday, October 21: 

Baby Heartsaver 

Sunday, October 22: 

Heartsaver Plus 

Wednesday, October 25: 

Heartsaver (French) 


Campus Ministry 


Mother Hubbard's Cupboard 
Monday night meals for $1 (suggested 
donation). Mondays, 5 — 7 p.m., 2-105. 
Info: 848-3583 or darylyn@vax2. 
concordia.ca 





Lunch Bunch 

Bring your own bag lunch, and Cam- 
pus Ministry will provide coffee, tea 
and hot chocolate. Tuesdays, 12 — 2 
p.m., Z-105. Info: Ellie Hummel, 848- 
3590 or hellieh@alcor.concordia.ca 


Growing in Self-esteem 

The key to healthy relationships, with 
Michelina Bertone, SSA. Wednesdays, 
3:30 —5 p.m., Z-105. Info: 848-3590. 


It's Here Somewhere... 

In Search of Our Spiritualities, with 
Ellie Hummel. Thursdays, 2:30 — 4 
p.m., 2-105. Info: 848-3590. 


Discussing Globalization 
People-Centered Globalization: What 
are the stakes? A discussion group 
with Duane Falconer. Tuesdays, 7 — 
8:30 p.m., Z-03. Info: 848-3587. 


Insight Meditation 

With Daryl Lynn Ross. Tuesdays, 11:45 
a.m., Belmore House (L-WF 100-10); 
Wednesdays, 11:45 a.m., Z-105. Info: 
848-3583, darylyn@vax2.concordia.ca 
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Events, notices and classified ads must reach the Public Relations Depart- 
ment (BC-115) in writing no later than Thursday, 5 p.m. the week prior to 
the Thursday publication.For more information, please contact Eugenia 
Xenos at 848-4279, by fax: 848-2814 or by e-mail: ctr@alcor.concordia.ca 


Prison Visit Program 

With Peter Coté. Mondays, 6 p.m. Lim- 
ited group. Info: 848-3586 or 
pecote@vax2.concordia.ca 


Making Sense of Christianity in 2000 
With Ellie Hummel. Tuesdays, 2:30 — 4 
p.m., 2-105. Info 848-3590. 


Outreach Experience 

Volunteering with the marginalized of 
society. Info: Michelina Bertone, 848- 
3591. 


What did the Buddha teach? 

With Daryl Lynn Ross. Wednesdays 
1:30 — 2:45 p.m., Z-105. Info: 848- 
3583. 


Passages 

Connecting Scripture and life, with 
Michelina Bertone. Mondays, 12 — 1 
p.m., Tuesdays, 12:30 — 1:30 p.m., Z- 
105. Info: 848-3591. 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following 
workshops, please contact the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services at 
848-2495 or ctis@alcor.concordia.ca 


Managing Discussions 

Experience several discussion meth- 
ods and evaluate their effectiveness. 
Tuesday, October 17, H-771, Hall 
Building, 9:30 a.m. — 12 p.m. 


Using Student Ratings of Teaching for 
Improving Teaching and Learning 

Learn to interpret and use student rat- 
ings of teaching. Thursday, October 26, 
H-771, Hall Building, 9:30 a.m.-12 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbroooke St. W. Box office hours: 
Monday - Friday, 10 a.m. - noon, 2 - 5 
p.m. Reservations through Admission at 
790-1245 or http://www.admission.com 


Thursday, October 12, 7:30 p.m.: 
EuCuE Series XIX: CD launch of Cache 
and PRESENCE II, compilations of 
works from young sound artists. Free. 


Friday, October 13, 7:30 p.m.: 

EuCuE Series XIX: Andres Lewin- 
Richter will be presenting a 
concert/lecture featuring compositions 
from his Spanish studio. Free. 


Thursday, October 19, 8 p.m.: 
“Generations” Latin Jazz Ensemble: A 
Tribute to Horace Silver, pioneer hard- 
bop pianist. Featuring the father-son 
team of “Joito" Alexis Torres and Joé 
Armado, John Sadowy, and special 
guest saxophonist Dave Turner. $5-12 
(+ service) 


Wednesday, October 25, 2 p.m.: 

Undergraduate Awards Ceremony. 
Awards, prizes and scholarships for 
Concordia students will be announced, 
including the first "Dr. Oscar Peterson 
Jazz Scholarship." Info: Chris Mota, 
Concordia Public Relations, 848-4884. 


Thursday, October 26, 8:30 p.m.: 

Concerts M presents: Bradyworks 
Ensemble with special guest Anne- 
Marie Donovan. They will perform 
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new work by composer and electric 
guitarist Tim Brady, and other solo and 
duet pieces. $10-14 (+service) at OPCH 
Box Office & Admission. 





Counselling 
and Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
West Broadway, 848-3555. 

Pride 

Friday afternoons, beginning October 13. 
A discussion/exploration group for gays, 
lesbians and bisexuals focusing on 
issues of coming out, relationships, fami- 
ly and community. Call to make an 
appointment with a facilitator prior to 
signing up. 

The Creative Process 

Wednesday mornings, beginning 
November 1. A group for fine arts and 
creative writing students, exploring the 
emotions and thoughts brought out 
through your creative activities. To regis- 
ter, call 848-3563. 


Smart Start 2000 

If you're a new student, take advantage 
of the Smart Start Program, run through 
the Student Success Centre. Learn about 
all the resources Concordia has to offer, 
take a student success check-up and 
develop a personalized success plan. Call 
848-7369 for an appointment. 


Student Success Workshop Series 
Drop by the office to find out more about 
upcoming workshops, including Demysti- 
fying Stress; Learning from Lectures: 
Notetaking; Achieving Personal and Aca- 
demic Goals; Successful Job Interviews; 
Learning from your Textbook; Time Man- 
agement for Students; Top Net Sites for 
Launching your Career. 





Health Services 


Flu vaccine program 

Limited quantities of the flu vaccine will 
be available, free of charge, at Health 
Services SGW (2155 Guy , Room 407) 
as of October 10. Immunization clinics 
will also be held on Loyola Campus 
(7141 Sherbrooke West, AD 121-3). If 
you are over 60 years of age, have a 
chronic medical condition or work in 
high-risk areas, you can make an 
appointment for a vaccine at 848-3565 
or 848-3575. 


Wednesday, October 18 
Alcohol Awareness Week. Information 
at Health Booth, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Mez- 
zanine level, Hall Building. 


Tuesday, October 24 

Breast Cancer Awareness. Information 
at Health Booth, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. Mez- 
zanine level, Hall Building. 





Lectures 


Thursday, October 12 

Dr. Mandeep Dhaliwal, from the inter- 
national HIV/AIDS Alliance in London, 
on “Frontline India: Medicine, Ethics 
and the Law." Info: 848-4825. 


Thursday, October 12 

Prof. Peter Uvin, Fletcher School, Tufts 
University, on “Adding Violence: The 
Development Enterprise in Rwanda 
and the 1994 Genocide.” 4 p.m., LB- 
608, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2404/2435. 


Friday, October 13 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation on 
“Watching without Recording.” 8:30 
p.m., H-420, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: 937-8869. 


Monday, October 16 

Dr. Gershon Greenberg, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., on 
“Crucifixion and the Holocaust: Pius XII 
and the Jews.” 4:30 p.m., H-420, 1455 
de Maisonneuve W. Info: Norm 
Rawin, Institute for Canadian Jewish 
Studies, 848-2068. 


Monday, October 16 

Yolanda Astarita Patterson, professor 
of French and Women’s Studies, Cali- 
fornia State University, on “You're 
going to offer a whole course on 
Simone de Beauvoir?" 6 p.m., H-767, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. 


Thursday, October 19 

Eric Feigelson, Professor of Astronomy 
and Astrophysics, Pennsylvania State 
University, on “The Violent Universe: 
Early results from the Chandra X-ray 
Observatory.” H-110, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve W. Info: Science College, 
848-2595. 


Friday, October 20 

J. Krishnamurti video presentation on 
“Observing without Thought." 8:30 
p.m., H-420, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: 937-8869. 


Friday, October 20 

Dr. James Butrica, Department of 
Classics, Memorial University, New- 
foundland, on “The Day the Women 
Came to Kill Euripides.” 3 p.m., H-665, 
1455 de Maisonneuve W. (Reception 
afterwards.) Info: 848-2301 or 848- 
2310. 


Friday, October 20 

Dr. John Bransford, Learning Technol- 
ogy Center, Vanderbilt University, on 
“When Learning Theory Meets Class- 
rooms and Technology: Issues and 
Opportunities." 4 p.m., Faculty Club (H- 
767). Also: 10 a.m., informal morning 
session for graduate students and fac- 
ulty, Education Bldg, McGill 
University, 3900 McTavish, Room 219. 


Friday, October 20 

Paul Martin, Federal Minister of 
Finance, will be speaking at 7 p.m., H- 
110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. All 
welcome. 


Monday, October 23 

James Kincaid, Professor of Victorian 
Literature and Theory at the University 
of Southern California, on “Moral Pan- 
ics are Good for You: American 
Witch-Hunting and the Protection of 
Children.” 8:30 p.m., H-520, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. 


Tuesday, October 24 
Poets Robyn Sarah, Ken Sherman and 
Seymour Mayne read from their work 
and discuss the state of the craft. 8:30 
p.m., 1590 Docteur Penfield. Info: Nor- 
man Rawvin, 848-2068. 


Tuesday, October 24 

Professor Bettina Bradbury, History 
Department, York University, on "Wid- 
owhood and Cultural Identities in Early 
Nineteenth Century Montreal.” 6 p.m., 
H-762, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2402. 


Friday, October 27 

Professor John Grimes, Michigan 
State University, on "Yoga and Yogis: 
Lights on the Mysterious." 6 p.m., H- 
420, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. Info: 
848-2065 or 848-4085. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 


Literacy volunteers 

Frontier College Students for Literacy at 
Concordia are recruiting university stu- 
dents to be part of this non-profit, 
volunteer-run team that organizes liter- 
acy activities and tutoring. Info: 
848-7454, stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Administration programs information 
The Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion/Sport Administration and the 
Graduate Certificates in Administra- 
tion will hold information sessions 
from 6 — 7 p.m. on Thursday, October 
12 and October 26 at the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, 1550 
de Maisonneuve W., GM-403-2. Info: 
848-2766, diadsa@vax2.concordia.ca 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 
problems. Call 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Special Events 


Creative Art Therapies conference 
“Convergence: Creative Art Therapies 
2000." October 20-22. Info: Amy 
Thomas, 989-9183 or http://art-thera- 
py.concordia.ca/cats2000. A/so see 
story on page 3. 





Theatre 


Pinteresque 

Short sketches by Harold Pinter. Direct- 
ed by Kate Bligh. October 19, 20, 21, 
26, 27, 28, 8 p.m. October 29, 2 p.m. 
D.B. Clarke Theatre, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve W., $5-10. Info: 848-4742. 





Unclassified 


Basement room available 

For non-smoking student near Loyola. 
Separate bath, fireplace. Home has back- 
yard, dog. $400 a month. Call 481-9461. 


Garage for rent 

Five minutes from Loyola campus. $50 
a month, starting November 1. Call 
481-9461. 


New members wanted 

Indigenous Peoples International is 
seeking new members and new leader- 
ship to keep the group alive in 
2000-2001. To join or find out more, 
please e-mail kimmia_99@hotmail.com 


Parking space for rent 

Heated indoor garage, on Pierce St., 
two-minute walk to Hall Bldg.$125 
per month. Call Bruce MacKenzie, 
848-2623. 


For sale 

Minolta SR-1 single-lens reflex cam- 
era. Cds. meter. Normal 55 mm, 135 
mm lenses. Ergonomic grip flash bar, 
Sacoh Super 200 electronic flash. Gen- 
uine leather case. Don, 626-6256. 


Participate in study 

The Concordia Sexuality and Repro- 
ductive Health Lab in Psychology 
invites individuals (18-70 years old) 
to participate in a study on intimacy, 
personality and sexuality. Involves 
questionnaire completion. Strictly 
confidential. Info: Jennifer, 484-8123, 
rushky@sprint.ca 


Looking for photographers 

Car. Any camera. To photograph babies 
in their homes. Full- or part-time. Ted, 
696-5355. 





Workshops 


Library workshops 

All workshops are hands-on. Work- 
shops at Vanier Library (Loyola) are in 
room VL-122, workshops at Webster 
Library (SGW) are in room LB-203. Sign 
up in person at the Reference Desk, by 
phone (Vanier: 848-7766; Webster: 
848-7777) or from our website (connect 
to http://library.concordia.ca and click 
on Help & Instruction). 

© Two for one: sessions combining 
CLUES, the website and searching 
for articles using databases (2 
hours). Webster Library: Saturday, 
October 14, 10:30 a.m. 

© Searching the Internet: Yahoo, 
AltaVista and more (2 hours). Vanier 
Library: Thursday, October 12, 10 a.m. 


¢ Current affairs and business 
sources on Lexis-Nexis (2 hours): 
Vanier Library: Friday, October 13, 10 
a.m. 


¢ Get connected to government 
information sources (2 hours): Web- 
ster Library: Thursday, October 12, 3 
p.m. 


Computer Workshops 

Please visit the IITS Training Web site 
to find out about our various computer 
workshops and how to register: 
http://iits.concordia.ca/services/train- 
ing. The student seminar, Creating a 
Web page, will be held on Monday, 
October 23, 2—4 p.m., in LB-812. 


Fibres Program Workshops 

For more information on the following 
workshops, contact Hazel Meyer at 
844-1526 or Maren Ullrich at 937- 
7640. 


© Knitting: Thursday, October 12, 
12:30 p.m., Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 
René Lévesque W., VA-102. 


© Flocking: Friday, October 20, (time,) 
Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 René Lévesque 
W., VA-415. 


Visual Arts Mac Lab workshops 

¢ Intro to QuarkXpress (18 hours): 
Acquire the knowledge to combine text 
and images in single- or multiple-page 
document, using version 4.1. October 13, 
14, 15, $125. Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 
René Lévesque W., VA-038. Info: 848- 
4628. 


¢ Intro to Web Site Design (28 
hours): Learn to make a flow chart, get 
images ready for the web, format text, 
create tables, hyper links and upload 
site. Basic Photoshop skills required. 
October 21, 22, 28, 29. $225. Visual 
Arts Bldg., 1395 René Lévesque W., 
VA-038. Info: 848-4628. 


